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Abstract 



All r\alii;ili\r iind dcv I'lopinnital rrsicw ol (he AppalacluiMi Adult 
Basi<' Kdiuation Dianonstraiiiai Ctntn in (lir listal yi-ar l5M)U-7() linds 
the Center well laiuuhed on a hii^hiv proinisinj; (ourse. hut !;;reatly 
ill need ol li\e to leu vears ol siahle Iniaudal support. With head- 
(piarters at Morehi-ad. Ki'Uinekv. and with tiMrti'en demonstration or 
leseareh lield stations (Cilled luodnles). the ('.enti*r has already exerted 
stroiij^ inlhuMUe on aihdt hasii echuation thronj;hont the Appaladiiau 
Slates, A national nnpai t is als(. i*\i(h*nt Iroiu the retpiests lor assistance 
and materials direi ted to stall memhers ol the Center. 

Some redirection ol I'lforts at the Center seems desirahle. liasie re- 
sea rdi proje( ts ( oudiu ted l)\ Center stall, althouj;h (omniendable in 
ipialitv. do not si*em iippropriati* to the major mission ol the Center. 
Projec t-support research is needed, to establish the need for .specific 
projec ts and to daril v the purposes ol projeds. IMojec t-dissemiuation 
as a (ouclndinj; phasi* is also lur^led. Projec ts will thus be l)racketcd 
with two \ital elements not now Inlly developed at the Center— more 
thorough exploration l)eh)re a project is niiclertaken; and more 
thoroiij^ih reportini; alter a projec t is completed. 

A Center lor adidt basic erluc ation \vhic h is h)cated in the geoj^iaph- 
ical rejuion of the nation which is .\ppalachia lias two major premises 
to which it can tiun in clesij;uinj;' its prot^rams. It can seek to setve 
those needs whic h are common to .Appalac hia tiud to all of the rest 
of tlie nation; and it can seek to scM\e those needs which are luiique 
to .\ppalac hia. hi either c ase. a startiui; point h)r proj^iam developmeM 
is an exanhuation of the c haiiic teristic s of Appalac hia, of its people 
and its rej>;ional attributes. Partly to evaluate present efforts of the 
Appalac hiau Adult Basic Kcluc ation Demonstratiou Center, and partly 
to snj^gest future direc tious lor elfort. the present review has prrxlnced 
two resources h)r the Ceuter-a jiublication descriptive of Appalachia 
according; to the large literature on .Appalachia; aiui t;ipes and tran- 
scripts of a Specialists' Conference on Appalachia. An outcome of 
these two projects is a snl)stantiai number of recommendations for 
the development of adult basic e(hi( ;ition in the .Appahu bian setting. 
^VUv Appalachian Adult Basic Kclucation Demonstration Clcnter tnay 
find important j^uidelines h)r its work in tlie document summari/inj^ 
the literature. With Hrfrrrncr to A pfmlachia , and in the records 
of tlie Specialists' (ionference. 
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In February. IU7(). iiiloniiaiioii was piovidcd lo ilic Miclii;^aii In- 
stitiuioiial Survey iiud (lon.suhiii^; Ser\i(e iliai ils proposal had been 
selected on iUc basis ol (oiiipelilive bidding; Iroin several sobmitled, 
to tondiiet a tederally-re(|iiire(l evaliiaiioii ol a lederally-luiided asency 
for innovation in adult basii ediK aiion. The a,u[en( y. with head(juarters 
at Morelicad Siau* rni\ersiiy in Moreliead. Kentucky, is the Appaladi- 
ian Aduh Basic KdiKaiion l)cMiJ)irsiraiion (Center (AAUKIK'O. Mem- 
bers of ilie Michij^an Insiiiiitional Sin vey and (ionsultinj^ Service who 
have worked on the evalnaiion leadiiijn K^tlxis report are: 

Dan H.dooper. Professor ol FxhKational Achninistraticiii. 

The University of Mi( hi^Mii 
•Howard Y. McClluskv. Professor of A(hilt KcUication. 

The University ol Midiigan 
Maurice Seay. Professor ol Kchu ation. 

Western Michij^an University 
Russell K. Wilson, Professor of luhic aiional Achninistration. 

Tht University of Michigan 

The evaluation which \\i\s undertaken \vas designed to be more 
Uian an evaluation of a single fedcrally-fmided agency. In addition 
to providing for evaluation of past and present efforts by AABEDC^, 
the study was also specihcally planned to yield suggestions for future 
deveh)pmcntal effort at the Moreliead Center. There is the still 
further possibility, because of the finidamental nature of some of the 
questions stuched. that useful insights have been assembled for the 
development of adult echication generally throughout tne nation. 

Ans^^'ers ^vere sought to four (juestif)ns, stated first from an evaluative 
viewpoint and then in an opposite colunnl expressed in developmental 



form. 



EVALUATIVE FORM 



DEVELOPMENTAL FORM 



2. Is the head(juarters oWu c 



I. Are Center projects worthy 



of support, in terms of so- 
cial signih(ance for achdt 
education in Appalachia? 



operated effectively? 



of the Center organized and 



la. To wh'M tasks shoidd the 
Center devote its resources, 
in order that its impact 
through adult education be 
of the highest possible so- 
( iai significan( e in Appal- 
a( hia? 
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4. Arc the lu'ld piojcn is 
(iiiodiilc's) siK cccdiiijn in 
att;iiiiiii;4 their ohjn iIn cs? 



,1 Docs ihc (f iller oi ijniiiaic. 
dc\ ch)|:). iiiid siipci N isc ils 
licid projn ts (iiuxliiU'S) 
effectively? 
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1 low ( all the internal or- 
|L»ani/aiioii and operation 
of the Center he improved? 
How ( an the ori^ination. 
de\eh)p!iieiii, and supervision 
of held projet ts (niodnles) 
hy the Center l)e improved? 
What steps ( an he reeoin- 
meiided lor e*u li of the 
held projects (ino(hiles). 
so thai sm cessfnl attain- 
ment of ol)je( tives may l)e 
achieved more promptly 
and more fully? 



To secnre an^^vers to the (piestions, ilie e\ahiation team conducted 
a three phase iiu|iiiry: 

1. A lahrary-Social Analysis ^vliicli resulted in a bulletin contain- 
iuyr a collection of excerpts and suiimiaries selected from pul)lic.i- 
tions referring to Appalacliia. 'Miis bulletin. descril)ed in some 
detail in Chapter II, provides ready access to information about 
the status and needs of Appalacliia and the tonsctjuent adult ed- 
ni ation status and needs of the region. 

2. A t^^•o-day "Specialists' Conference" attended by a small group 
of consultants which gave the evaluation team an opportunity 
to dra^^• upon the insight and ^visdom of contemporary writers 
and scholars \vlio are \vell accpiainted with Appalacliia. (Iliapter 
II contains a disc tission of the Specialists' (lonference. 

\'isitation by members of the evaluation team to the Center's 
beadcpiarters, and to each of the Center's modules. Chapter III 
carries the report of findings from these visitations. Chapter IV 
contains a summary and major recommendations for the study. 

The abstract, ^vlli( b appears at the beginning of this report, reduces 
Chapter I\' to a single page, for those ^vlu) must leview this study 
in minimum time. 

h is important to note that the agency under revie\v in the 
preparation of this cvaluatiN e-developmental study has been superbly 
open, sympathetic, and cooperative to the study. The Director, Mr. 
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(ic'ovge Kystcr: all mciubns ol [\\v hcadtjiiartms staff ol AAliKDC;; 
and every person who was (ouiac led in eadi ol ihe nuHlules has 
used the study coiistnu ti\ely not only to report aeconiplislnnents but 
also to identify and examine problems and to consider the merits 
of new approaches. For the headcpiarters and overall program particn- 
larly. Mr. Kyster and his staff in several instances acted npon ideas 
immediately when the study yielded suj»t»estions which seemed iisefid, 
It is gratifying to report that the interaction between the agency 
and the study has been exactly what one might hope to achieve from 
an evaluation study by an outside team. 
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Chapter I 

An Introduction To 
Adult Basic Education 

/ Adult basic education offers adults an opportunity to learn basic 
aftidemic skills and other basic skills for living. A variety of estimates 
can be found of the need for adult basic education, all of them distress- 
ing.^ It is reported that almost half of all U.S. citizens age 18 or 
over have less than a high school education. The U.S. Census Bureau 
has estimated that about 24 million adults over age 25 are illiterate, 
defining literacy as completion of the fifth grade in school. Defining 
literacy as the ability to read such essential material as state driving 
manuals, or to complete a job application, David Harman, writing 
in the Harvard Educational Review, has supplied data to show that 
half the adult population is ^'functionally illiterate'',^ The social con- 
comitants of illiteracy and of otherwise inadequate schooling are 
widely recognized, in terms of unemployment, underemployment, de- 
pendency, and human misery. 

The need for adult basic education is even greater in Appalachia 
than for the nation as a whole. In the territory served by the Appalach- 
ian Regional Commission, selected counties in thirteen states from New 
York in the north to Alabama in the south, 08 per cent of adults 
over 25 years of age had not finished high school in 1964; and 11.6 
per cent had less than a fifth grade education. 

Federal money for adult basic education first became available in 
1964, under the auspices of the Economic Opportunity Act (Public 
Law 88-452). Later supported under the Adult Basic Education Act 
(Public Law 89-750), basic adult education in 1969-70 receives a mini- 
mum allotment of $100,000 in each state regardless of population, 
and a total allotment of approximately $50 million dollars nationally, 

The bulk of the federal funding is administered through state offices; 
but twenty per cent of the federal funds must be used for developmental 
and experimental endeavors to improve the quality of on-going pro- 

\, Mucli of tin* information in this Introduction is from the doctoral dissertation of 
(icnc Wallace Srhok's. Adult Hasic Edncalion: A Case Study itt (i(i(d Determination, 
lUv I'nivmity of Michigan. 1970. pp. HMi. 

2. New V(jrk Timc-s. May 20. 11)70. 
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grams. The Appahii hiaii Adult Basic Kdiu atioii Demonstration Clentcr 
at Morelicad. (ommittcd to the development ol iiinovati\e piojeets 
throughout Appalaehia, is one ol the eiUerprises supported Irom this 
aveniy per cvni |>ortion of federal Inuds. With an operating grant 
of about $4()0.()()0 lor the year l!)(i!)-7(). AAUKDC has been able 
to develop an extensive program of activities at Morehead and at 
other hxations in its region. 

Sensitive to the importance ol" aeeonntability over its expenditures, 
oHieials of the Department of Health. Kducation, and Welfare in 
Washington have re(|uired periodic independent evaluations of all 
special projects for which they have approved funding. The present 
r*J|.ort is an oiitgiowtli of this policy, designed to assess the merit 
of current expenditures and to increase the likelihood that future pro- 
jects will contribute significantly to the improvement of adult basic 
education. 
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Ciliaplcr II 

Appalachian Education Needs 

The cdiKatioiial philosophy on vvhich this rcpoit is huilt contains 
two cIciucMits whii h ha\c stroii»;ly iiilhiciu cd the rc|K)rt: 

—An a(lc(juatc cthicatioiial prot^rain wiW he dcsij^ncd in terms 
of the (haraderistics ol the eiiviroiiiiieiii in which the students 
live. 

—An adecpiate ethicatioiial program wih he desij^ned in terms oi 
the characteristics of the students to he served. 

If these two— the nature of the enviroinuent; and the nature of 
the learners— are important elements in an educational proj^ram, then 
WL' imist look to Appahuhian people and to .\ppalachia hefore Ave 
can evaluate any proj^^ram of education in .Appalachia. .\(Udt learners, 
possibly more then yc)unt»er learners, are likely to recjuire pro^ram.s 
relevant to their own interests and to their environment; loi* adidt 
participation in formal educ ation is seldom compulsoi y. 

It i.s true that echu ation is often used hy .Appalachians as a spring- 
board out (^f the nioumains. Howe\er, instruction which is relevant 
in .\ppalachia wiW not he irrelevant outside .Appahuhia. On tlie con- 
trary, .students vvhose interest is (aut»ht. and vvhos-' lessons are tauj^lit. 
from real problems in their torrent state of bein^ can be expected 
to move out into new worlds more readily and more sm cessfnlly! 
Fmthermore. the real needs and opportunities of tl e people and of the 
retj;i<)n of .Appalachia have nmch in (ommon. we believe, with tlie 
real needs of adults in many other rej^ions of the nation and tfie 
vvorld. 

What, then, are the people and the < ominunities of .Appalachia 
like? To v\hat. in .Appaladiia. should adult education be relevant? 
For the e\aluation here reported the accmnnlated wisdom of many 
years of study and vvritin^ about Appaladiia wa.s sonj^lit by libraiy 
research. In addition, the < ontempoi ary wis(l(/!ii in the minds of a 
sampliiiji; of distinguished (onsidtants on .Xppalaclua was sou<;ht durinjj; 
a 'Specialists' Conlereiu e". Thv remainder of this < hapter presents 
these two projet ts. 

#>• 
/ 
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WITH Rtl ERtNCE TO APPALACHIA 



The library rcscarrli has yiehlcd a separate chKuineiit, \Vi{h 
Reference to Apfmlarhia.^ This sourcebook, presently the most 
thorough synthesis ol data and eonnuentary on the rej«ion. cjuotes 
from 14() books, service agency publications, periodicals, news articles, 
and unpublished materials selec led Iroiu among the thousands of pul)- 
litations available.- Other readers may wish to obtain this soureebook 
and draw their own conclusions about the implications ot this regional 
summary for adult basic eduiaiion. but at least the following points 
seem worthy of atieniion. 

1. Family-education, or even neighborhood-education (some may 
wish to call this '*tbe community school"), seems more likely to 
succeed than traditional education. Many observers of the region 
note that its people place great value on kinship and on neigh- 
borhood relatitmships. Individuals shun achievements which may 
set them apart from hunily or friends. 

2. Programs differentiated by sex may deserve exploration, with 
particular effort devoted to reaching the hard-to-reach young men 
who have great need of additional formal education. 

3. The undereducated adult population within any connnunity of 
substantial size will recpiire not one but several educational pros- 
grams, if all potential students are to be reached. It is clear, 
for example, that widely divergent approaches are needed in each 
neighborhood in order to reach the several levels of serial stratifica- 
tion. The differences in educational interests at the several social 
levels of any community are probably much greater than any 
differences which occur geographically over Appalachia, or even 
between Appalachia and the rest ot the world. 

4. A joining of vocational education with adult basic education 
wherever possil)le seems highly desirable. The two problems of 
being imdereducated and underemployed tend to reinforce each 

1. Riilli II, StM\. toinpilci , n Hclftrmr to A fflmttithid, idmihim i <<)|)\, p|). IHI. 
.•\\;iilal)lc fioin the Appahuhian Adult Uasit Kdiuatioii I UMnonsttaeion Center. Morelieud. 
Kei)hi(k\. 

2. For leieul u»mf)!elie!isive bibliographies, see Malt M. and Aiuie K. Nelson, ilihlio^ra- 
ph\ on Apt^nhuhia. Reseanh Uiilletin No. \. NV'estern KentiKkv rniseiMtN. HovvliiiK 
(ireen. Keniiuks. Apiil. llNi7. pp. 7!i. 
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other; and hciuc riKh piohlcm is rcsohcd more cjuickly when 
both arc ntlacked. 

T). job phuriiuMit niif^lit well he a phase ol a(UiU basic education. 
The need seems eMii more iir^^eiit in Appahichia than elsewhere, 
if this is possil)le. 

f). Ai)midant matenals on the problems ol* Appalaehia are avail- 
able in writers ol instrnetional materials, to teachers, and to 
students. Whether one hivors the didactic apjjroach, the encjniry 
approach, or some otiu r stratej»;y ol' instruction, documents and 
data For the study ol" relevain rej^ional problems are readily avail- 
able. 

7. .Appalaehia abounds in illustrative materials and case problems 
on ihe promises and problems ol' s(K:ial planninj^. which could, 
and probably shoId(^ be introduced into adtdt study programs. 
Surely many citizens should know about the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, the .Appalachian Regional (ionuuission. and the host 
of other public and private agencies attempting to intervene in the 
region. 

8. The flood ol" concern over m*f)an problems nationwide should 
not be allowed to distract .\ppahuhiau educators Irom the nnal 
i!eeds ol the region. Twice the pepcutage ol people live in 
rurai settings in Appala( hia, as in the rest ol' the nation. Rural 
people need instriu tion. and (an be expected to respond to in- 
struction, in stich matters as agricidiuve, conservation, and nature 
study. 

9. Torestry and wood-processing are important industries in Uie 
region. They also ha\e growing lulures, in terms ol persons em- 
ployed. While only two per cent ol" the labor Ibrce ol" Southern 
.\ppala(liia (and perhaps a siujilar peneniage in Northern Ap- 
palaehia) is employed in b)restry and primary wood-prfxiessing. 
all .Appalachian resi:!ents shoidd be concerned with appreciation 
and conservation ol timber. Instructional programs lor adults 
could relate aflvantageo isly to forestry and wood-processing. 

10. The recreation industry, with its glowing luture, deserves a 
place in the acluit curriculum IrcMU several \icwpoints. It offers 
employujent. b*. some instant es it threatens existing emplc^yment 
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(e.g.. when small lanui are absorbed into recreational areas). It 
toiirlie.s many aspects ol regional lile— road development, lodging, 
food service, entertaimnent, arts and crafts, health, and morals. 
It re(piires intensive study Irom some who may be greatly affected 
by it; and it warrants some study by all citizens 

11. The evident interest, and reliance, of many underedueated 
adults on relieF payments, medical payments, and other forms of 
outside economic assistance suggest these as the basis of consider- 
able instru( tion in reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

12. The acute shortage oi me(li(*al professionals in the region, 
coupled with dispersion of population \vhich makes any profes- 
sional service unaviilable in emergenc ies, places a high premium 
on health ecUication including safety and first aid. These instruc- 
tional areas are literally matters of life and death. 

1:5. \ shortage of pre-school programs, coupled witli many indica- 
tions of inadecjuate parental care of young children, suggests that 
pre-school programs be offered as part of adult education. Related 
direct instruction in child care coidd then more readily l)e under- 
taken with adults. 

: i. Malnutrition, especially among children, continues to l)e a 
problem in the region. Since the cbiUrs wellbeing is dependent 
on the knowledge, in part, of the mother to feed him properly, 
nutrition education for adults is indicated. 

15. The advantages and disadvantages associated witi) migration 
deserve a place in the adult curriculum. Options open to individ- 
uals \\\\d families warrant attention. The problems in mobility, 
for Appalachians, are serious enough to require direct attention, 
and the topic is of sudicient interest to motivate considerable 
basic academic learning. This situation emphasizes the importance 
of extensive individual and family counseling, far beyond routine 
educational coun.seling. as part of a totally functional educational 
program. 

THE SPECIALISTS CONFERENCE 

In order to make understandings about adult education for Ap- 
palachia as nearly as possibh* up-to-date, beyond the time-lag inevitably 
invohed in the use of published materials, the Specialists* (Conference 

10 
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was orsaiii/cd. An iiiindisi ipliiiary team was sought to tap coiiteiii- 
porary umlcistaiidiiii; ol Appalac liia; and a < oiiipauioii team ol adult 
^duration fXpfits was sonuhl lo draw out implicaiioiis lor adult basic 
education, ( )rii;iiially. icanis ol six Appaladiiau specialists and ol lonr 
adull educators were coiiteniplaied: l)iil Inrllier planiiinf^ siif^gested 
smaller teams lo permit more prohiiif^ discussion by each participant, 
inclndinj; meiubers ol the evalnaiive staff. 

Many days were devoted lo corresponden( e and leleplionc calls to 
universities, j;overmuent ollices. and private ai^eiu ies, in search of hij>hly 
recoimuended speciabst.s. Vorinnaiely, in every instance but one, the 
person first invited lo pariii ipaie accepted the inviiation. The decision 
to select tbree Appalachian specialists and three additional adult 
ediicalors thus yielded ihe iollowinji; rosier. 

Mrs, Uariette Arnow, Ann Arbor, Michij^an; native Appalacliian. 
and aiuhor ol distinjjnished fiction and non-fiction on Appalachia. 

Miss Rena (ia/away, (lollej^e ol Nnrsinj; and Health. The Univer- 
sity ol Cincmnati; formerly field researcher on health problems 
of the poor, University of Kentucky. 

Mr, Krnest Nesins, \'ice-President for Off-Clampus Kdueation, 
West \'ir}»;inia University. 

Mr. Boris Frank, Station \VH,\ TV, The Universiiy of Wisconsin. 
Madison; direc lor of a special project on televi:ied instruction for 
adult basic education, 

Mr, William (willith, Professor of .\dult Kdueation, The Univer- 
sity of (ihicago, 

Mr, Robert lseid)er!;». Director, Rural Division. American Associ- 
ation of School Administrators, Washington, D, C. 

Dining the lirst of the two days of the Specialists' (A)nlerence, 
the Appalachian spciialists made pi eseiuaiions to ihe group, while 
adult edu( ators, e\aluaiive sialf, ihe Dire( tor of the Moiehead (lenter. 
and ihree docioral (andidaies from the Universiiics of (Ihicago and 
Mic higan listened. Ka( b presentaiiou was followed by a period h)r 
cpiestions. exploraiion. dehate, and scan h lor < ()U( eusus. 

Dining the scioud dav, ihe visiting adull ediKaiors took the floor 
lo present essenlial views, ideniilv promising innovations in adult basic 

II 
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ediuaiioii loi llu' ii'^ion. and < hii ily prohliMiis. All pri'si'iuaiioiis and 
discussions \sv\ v lapcd lov luiin t' rrlcrciu c. A iiansi ripiion ol i\\v 
proceed inj;s has hccn lypcd lor siudv purposes. 

Nhu h emphasis ihiouj^houl ihe < ouleieiK e was plat ed on (ooperaiive 
prohleu) identifu ati(M), exploration ol ditleteiues in Niewpoint, and 
group iiueraiiion lo dis(()\er areas of ajuieenieni. (!oiise(iuenlly. out- 
ioines ol the (ionleieiue will not he attrihnted here (o individual 
participants. The tapes and ticiiiscription, although not prepaied lor 
public distribution, (an be used bv anyone wishing personal intorina- 
tionJ On the basis ol the (lonlereiwe. e\ahiative stall ineniheis have 
drawn up a series ol (oiulnsions aboiu Appahuhia and the achilt 
basic echuation appropiiate to it. It is lelt that these conclusions 
have a laige ineasine ol support Iroin all \vho participated in the 
Specialists' ( loidereiu e. 

1. Appnlac bian people have distiiK tive ( harat teristics in terms 
ol interest, language, belieb and attitude, Avhich distingnisli them, 
as a whole. Iroin many other se<»nu'nts of the nation's popidation. 
Conseijuently. educational efforts must be "tailor-made'* to appeal 
to their tastes and sei ve their needs. 

2. At the same time. Appalachian people ha\e nnich in connnon 
with othei' groups, especially with rel'erence to adults who are 
isolated, nndereducated. and underemployed, (lonsecjuently, e<Ui- 
cational ellorts designed h)r Appalacbia may ad\'antageonsly bor- 
row from and contribute to programs designed h)r inner city 
populations, the rural poor, or isolated minority groups through- 
out the nation. 

K(lu(atioii is but owe of a large pattern of needs felt by many 
Appalachian adults. For these iidults, echuational olferings in iso- 
lation from opportimities to improve health, employment, welfare, 
family life, tratisportatioi», and other related factors ^vill likely 
be rejected, Integrated ellorts to im{)ro\e the quality of living 
totally should be developed. 

I. l\\v "outsider" bringing education (or any other service) to 
Appalacldans will often meet reje( tion. Kllorts most be enlai/'*d 
to enlist "insiders"— indigenous workers, perhaps ineiid)ers of 

1. Copies or (he inpcs ,i\n{ oi [hv (liniMtiptions iiic .u.itliiblc for stiidv at tlic AppaiiU liinii 
Adult Hask F.dtualioii I)('tnonsnahoii Center. Ntorchcad. Ki-iilii(ks. 
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kinship stnutiius, siiiviv persons who Ikinc had h)iij» tenure a.s 
:u'(|nain!;nues ol the hxal .^ronp. Fiirthennore. a resident of the 
local \i(iiiitv is not necessarily ;ni insider. Relationships within 
kinship sti iu tnres, and within soc ial leM'Is. aw liki'ly to he < riK iai 
in matters ol soeial aec eptaiue ol tea( hers and oilier service 
workers. 

5. Many adults in the . 'hard tore" ol the inideredneated. nnder- 
employed, depressed and dehilitaied are prohahly beyond rescue 
as conslnu tiNe, ( onti ihntinj; individuals. Kvery effort should he 
made, however, to inter\ene on hehall ol the youn<» people— the 
unhorn hahies. the pre-s( hooleis. the < hildren and youth ol these 
families. \Vhate\er adult eduiation lan do to .serve youth should 
<('rtainly he done. VUv widespread appeal of lurrent ABK pro- 
onnns to older adults is in shaip contrast to this prescription. 

(5. The traditional < hara( teristics of s( hool are distasteful t(> some 
.Appalachian diildren and adults. I'hey dislike to the point of 
rejeition the entire apparatus of "sthool"— the typical huilding, 
the hureaiK ra( V. the < oidinement. the ac ademic regime. Apparent- 
ly experimentation is in order to create new models for adult 
hasic ediuation (and for elementary-secondary education), peihaps 
models more akin to scouting, the (irange. the Peace dorps, 
or a.s-vet-mdicard-c)f procedures. On the other hand, traditional 
edncadon ha.s great appeal to many in Appalachia. In order to 
capitalize on this motivation, traditional schools can nndoidnedly 
do inoie to .ser\e those who \alue them. N'igorous efforts are 
ccmseiinenlly appropriate in two direc tions: to adapt the present 
.sc hool system for greater appeal and relevanc e; and to c reate new 
educational alternati\ es for youth and adults. 

7. A workino relationship hetween achdt educators and local 
power (ioures seems essential in the development of improved 
adidt hasic education. The strategy of battle, of confrontation, 
with local power groups may have appeal; hut advantages of al- 
liance with |)ower seem more promising. Present efforts to devise 
ABK progrim^s ^vhich eidist cooperation from cotinty oHic:ials, 
physicians, ministers, merchants, and other leaders in a locality 
deserve expansion. 

Strong sentiment emerged in the Spec iaiists' (ionference for 
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I'chu aliiii; to iiupiosc ihv (]u;iliiy ol liu* wlicic llic people mv 
ill Aj)p;il.u Ilia, as opposed to edni alion u liic h prepares lor and 
facililates inij;ralion. At ilie same lime, ii uas reto^ui/ed that 
lliosi' who do ini^r.ite are likelv (o need I'xU'iisixe assistance, in 
order to ineel tluMr adjustment needs. Imu tliermore. ednciition to 
improve the (piality ol lile where people are does not mean 
(otnpietc nejulei t ol what the rest ol tl v worlil is like. A philoso|}liy 
ol edni at ion enu'r<L;i*s, therefore, whic h phu es first prioi ity on 
the nei'ds ol people in their present phue and time: \vith the 
larj^er world and its retpiireinents seen as a logical extension ol 
ea( h person's present pLue and time; and wiih tiansler from a 
native phue lo the larger world ( onstitntinj; a special prohlem 
deser\ inj4' special attention. 

\), Miu h e\iden(e points to the importame ol teadiino teacheis 
the skills ne( essarv to selec t and prepare instrni tional materials 
lor lo(al needs, lieianse action on this recommendation is vital 
to the a(hie\einent ol .se\i*ral other conclnsions dra\vn Irom the 
l)il)lioi4raphi( stndy ol Appalathia and Irom the Specialists' (ion- 
terence. the (ienter at Movehead should seek \vays ol \vorkiiiH 
on this sui>i>esti(Mi as soon as possible, 

10. W ays most l>e lonnd to ( ir( nnnent the relm taiue ol many 
Appahu hian.s to distini^nish theinseKes in any \vay Irom otiier 
ineinhers ol their i^roup. The proi ednre so uselul in agri( ultural 
extension, ol persuading one or two hual residents to deinoiistralc 
lor a (oinnunutv. is appaiently not j^enerally ettedive in Ap- 
paLu Ilia. Those w ho do \entnre. and ai hie\ e progress, are some- 
times re|e( ted hy their h)rnu'r assoc iate.s. Perhap.s basic adult ed- 
ucation programs should experiment with slower rales ol proj^ress: 
with ,L>ronp planning ol next steps in programs; with i^roup inoxe- 
luent rather than indi\i(hial mo\eiiient: and with edmational 
programs thai are more ( losely asso( iaterl with tradiiional a( tivities 
(c.l;, studv-( hurc h (omhined proi^rams; slndy-f/rali proj^rams: study 
-t^ossip sessions: stndy-c onntrv music sessions). 

11. l\ndin<^ on an em oarai^in^L* note, it is c lear that construc tive 
soc iai c han^;e isoc ( ni ri ig \ erv rapicllv in Appalac hia at the present 
time. The I inie is ripe h)r relati \ e muc es.s with all kinds ol 
echication. Although li.e attilndes and helnuiors ol peoph^ always 
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iii;ni}.»c slou lv. iiiajoi s()( Inid's aw ;i( Iniiu last liiially l)riii!;;iiii> 
Appaiachia into the iiiaiiistrcani ol the national society. Radio and 
ti'U'visio!!. \w\\ hijuhwavs. hnsrs loi transpoi tation to improved 
schools. iKW \o(ational m hools and (onnniniity (olU'j^cs. and in- 
nrasi!!0' inchistiial (h'Vclopnii'in arc pnshini; Appaiachia alon^; the 
/oad to ( han^yc. (iradnallv. the old steieotvpes ahont Appahuhian 
prohh'ins and peopU* hin oinc less and less appiopi iali*. I he oppor- 
tnnity. il not the nei'd. lor adnh education is nn(h)nl)tedly i»rcaier 
now in Appalac hia than e\ ei heloie. 

A listint; ol specific coiic lnsions in l-U :? order as ahove. lor With 
Rcfrrrncc lo Aj)l)(d(uiii({ and Un the Specialists' (lonlereiue, tends 
to ol)sc nre major i hemes emeroiiit; Iroiii these explorations, '^I he evahia- 
tioii staff Relieves that there are major (hemes. Inndameiual eotic Insions. 
to he noted. These will appear in the final chapter of this report, 
\v'lien (inal recommendations loi the impiovement ol achdt l)asic ednea- 
tion are juivcn. 
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Chapter III 

The Appalachian Adult Basic 
Education Demonstration Center 

riie Appalachian Athilt Uasic Kducation Deinoiistiation Center 
may be vieued either as a headiiiiarters center U)cated at Morehead 
which uses fieUl stations (modules) scattered throughout Appalachia 
to conduct portions of its ^vork: or a> a totality of the centralized 
headquarters and iiUKlules doing experimental and demonstration tasks. 
In either case, the evaluation plan called tor a study of the operations 
of hoth llie headcjuarters and the modules. 

THE HEADQUARTERS 

The head(juartcrs based at Morehead State University, Morehead, 
Kentucky, has been in existence with federal support since June, 
1907. It provides leadership, coordination, and consultant services to 
the thirteen .Appalachian state departments of education; and to the 
modules to which it gives financial support. Research and in-service 
training progi'anis. and a number of additional centralized services 
which are considered important for the improvement of adult basic 
education in .\ppalachia, are also developed at the headquarters. The 
staff of the Center at Morehead consists (jf seven \vho have professional 
rank in the University, and four secretaries and stenographers. 

To answer questions concerning the effectiveness of the Center as 
a whole, the major objective and the major sub-objectives of the 
Center must first be reviewed in terms of their appropriateness to 
the Appalachian region. 

Major Objective 

The Appalachian .\dult Basic Kducation Demonstration Center 
in the conduct of a "Demonstration. Development and Research Project 
for Programs, Facilities. Materials, and Kducational Technology for 
Undereducated Adults" shall continue to affect significant improve- 
ment in the efficiency and (juality of adult basic education through 
the nation as a result of program activities focused upon portions 
of a geographic region encompassing all of Appalachia. 
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Major Sub-objettives 

In iUv aniclioraiion ot some ol ilic adult l)asi( cdiuaiion problems 
ill the Appaladiiaii region, the AAUI.Dd has identified and deveh)ped 
icn major suh-ohjei ii\ e systems. The siih-ohjeetive systems are: 

1. Vn ccniimie and expand a deinoiislralion iiiid reseanh eenier 
wilhin the Appalachian region lo loc us inc ieased anenlion on ihe 
nneinploved. nnderemployed and nnderecUitaled populace con- 
sistinj:;' ol pre(h)minanlly rural laniilies. 

2. l o iiHieasi' diiioiiostji (cnler a( livilies lo lerrel out methods 
ol dcicrniininu ediuaiional needs and learninj;; dilliddlies ot the 
Appalachian uhidi mioln he related lo rinal America and the 
inition. 

Vu dcNchjp a central leaiaiin^ (enter utilizing a variety of 
media, tcchnicpies and materials lor all levels ol adult basic 
eduiation manpower training in a laboratory situation. Of par- 
ticular iniportaiue is the ( oordiiiation ol experimental areas 
currently bein^ demonstrated in .\.\liKI)C held unit centers in 
the re<;aon. 

4. lo increase the materials (enter capa(ity and service— the 
volume ol the Adult Uasic Kdncation Materials Ceiner including 
dilferent media, te(lmi(pies and materials lor all levels ol adnlt 
basic e(lu( at ion demonstration a( ti \ ity: manpower leadership 
training material: ( ui*ri( ulum and diiignostic evaluation; and dis- 
semination through the region. 

f). To strengthen mobilization ol human and institutional re- 
sonnes at the national. legional. state and lo'al levels to foetis 
upon the e(lu( ationally deprived population. 

(). lO deveh^p an e\alnation (enter as an e\aluat ion-research 
(omponcnt assessing materials, piogranis. methods and concepts 
being tried in the diflerent demonstration held units and to 
(ontiiine t(^ (olhu t the data and iiilorniation from new proje( ts. 

7. lO (ontinue and expand inter relationships c)f Appalachian 
states \\ \[\\ field units established in ea( h state serving as demon- 
stration centers and utilizing new approaches in a united effort. 

5. l o (oordinate a nndti-media ( ()unuuni( ation c omponent to 
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crtMlcaiicI dish iliiilc |)ioiiiniinii;il "oiim^K li" and "iiitci pp/talivc" 
adiih l)asi( rdiKatioii niatnials lor hroad disti ihiitioii in lUv Ap- 
palachian i ('i;i()ii loi use ill c'diK atioiial and ( oiinncvi iai radio 
and isioii. 

9. To disscininalf liiidi!ii»s ol all levels of Cent^^'V ii( li\ ity as ap- 
propriate lor national and lei^ioiial pro]L*iaiii iiiNolvcinciil and dc- 
vclopiiieni. 

10. To develop prol'essional and para-prolessional training pro- 
i;raiiis as a pari ol llie leariiiiii; ceiiler under the auspices of 
Moieliead Stale riii\ersity and lepieseiiliuj; a (onsortiuiii ol 
uni\eisity. state and regional interests in adult and eoniiiiunity 
ediK ation. 

A review ol the (iontcr's ol)jecti\es. Ironi the carelidly established 
viewpoint ol Appalachian '(Miditions and needs developed in With 
RrfcrcHcr lo Al>f)(il(i('hi(i and the Specialists' Conlerence, leads to the 
conclusion that the ol)je( ti\es are appropriate and valid. 11 these ohjee- 
tivcs are l)einj»; achieved, tln^ Center's projjraiii i.s sii»nificant in terms 
of the needs ol Appaladiia and as a deiiioiistratioii with important 
implications lor adsilt eihualion thr()n»»liont the nation. Other c(pially 
usefid statements ol ohjectiNe iiiii»lit he roriinilated; hnl these as stated 
provide an a(lc(piate hase lor c reative work. 

In order to ac hieve these ohjec tives. the Clenier has devel<;pcd the 
head(|uartcrs-niodiile stratet^y. 7'liis form of organization captines a 
number of importaiu advantages inherent in deeentvali/.ation. I'lie 
organization also tends to produce certain problems. The cval.iative- 
developniental study of this organization here reported has been made 
in terms of two versions of the following two cjuestions: 

1. Is the lieackiiiarters odice of the Cleuter organized and operated 
effectively? 

2. Does the Center originate, develop, and supervise its field pro- 
jects (modules) effectively? 

To secure an answer to these two (juestions anci to find the basis 
for recommending iniprovenieiits, each uieinber of the study team at- 
tended a two-day iiieetiwo of the Center's staff with directors of the 
modules and state (lite( tors ol adult basic education; attended a two-day 
meeting of the Center's Regional Hoard of Direc tors; reviewed odicial 
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reports and puhlications; and spent one day at the Center in staff 
conferences. In addition, one ineinher ol' the evahiation team inter- 
viewed each prolessional staff inend)er of the Clenier privately, and 
the operation of the Center from the standpoint of module directors 
was individually explored. 

An analysis ol the data collected from all of^these observations 
leads the study team to answer the two (luesti()ns^vith an emphatic 
*'yes'\ Yes, the Clentcr is organized and operated effectively. Yes, the 
Center is effective in its relationships to the modules. 

Although these aliirinative answers are given, the evaluation team 
feels that elliciency could he considerably increased. In an effort 
to make a more detailed evaluation of the Center and to emphasize 
specific reconnnendations for improvement, the remainder of this sec- 
tion of the rept)rt will he a di.scussion of (1) things done well by 
the Center head(|uarters: and (2) suggestions for the improvement of 
the Center headcpiarters. 

Things Done Well at The Center Headquarters 

1. Relationships with personnel of modules-TUn relationships 
of the Center's staff with the persoimel of the modules are exceb 
lent. The stalf in the field acknowledge and appreciate the profes- 
sional assistance given l}y the staff at the Center's headquarters; 
the staff in Morehcad has reciprocal feelings for the modide per^ 
sonnel. There is mutual respect with clear understanding of ai:- 
(eptable working relationships. Kvidence of these excellent rela- 
tionships was observed in the formulation of module proposals, 
in meetings of directors of modides with Center staff, in reports 
of visitations by Center staff to nuxlides, in the special and 
very successful workshops and conferences conducted by the Cen- 
ter lor ABK teachers and administrators, and in the arrangements 
for gathering data for the Center's research projects. 

2. Leadershif) role among school officials--T\\t leadership role 
of the Centers staff is recognized and appreciated by officials 
of Slate departments of education and by local school officials 
with wh(;in module personnel are ass(K:iar'.''d. Some of these officials 
serve on the Center's Hoard of Directors and meet periodically 
with the Center's staff; many of them find ways to resolve 
administrative pioblems that nught handicap or even kill mcKlule 
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programs; iiia.>v (iiul resources uitli uliidi Cciitcr liimls cm I)c 
matilicd. 

1 l.eadfrshij) role ii(iti(»inll\ in ad nil cdiiail ion- VUc k-adcrship 
role of the Center's siatf is also reeogiii/ed and appreciated l)y 
the nation's professional and hiy (iti/ens eoneerned with aduit 
ecUieation. The stalf ineinhers of the Center are in constant de- 
mand for participation in regional and national conventions, con- 
ferences, and workshops; and for consnltative services. In fact, 
these demands are so great that the Center is faced with a work- 
load problem. 

4. Rt'co^nilioti hy the host Vnivcrsity-'Vhii high cpiality of the 
Center's staff is also recognized "at honie"-at the University where 
tilt- Center is located. Recently Morehead State University ap- 
proved a new gradnate program in Adult and Continuing Kduca- 
tion leading to the Master's Degree. The propo.sal for this program 
was fornuilated hy the Center's staff, and the staff members have 
i)een given professional rank since they will be teaching courses 
in the program. Another indication of the high regard foi- the 
Center within die University is the providing of choice space 
for the Center headcjuarters in the new College of Education 
building. 

5. OjHiUty of 5/«//-The (juality of the Center's staff is highly 
commendable. Profe.ssion staff members have good academic back- 
grounds (relevant graduate work and experience in several major 
universitic v); they are in demand regionally and nationally for 
committee service, consultation work, personal appearances, and 
papers: and they have impressed the study team as personable, 
bright, and hard-working. 

(). Crcalivi'ness ntid innovation- VUc (juantity and variety of 
innovative projects, including experiments and research, is indeed 
impressive. Although much of what has been undertaken is not 
yet' finished (such as the dialect study) and final performance 
therefore cannot now be evaluated, initial planning and design 
are worthy of connuendation. In another part of this report 
a caution against attempting to do too nnich will be expressed. 

7. Effeclivencss as a communicalion fig(^;/c)'-Undoubtedly the 
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Center is serving a valuable purpose as a (onununication agency 
throughout the region and nationally, for the improvement of 
ABE programs. A tabulation of (AWccs held by headquarter's staff 
members in state and national associations; ol c(msultant services 
provided to outside agencies; ol papers published or read; of 
services provided both uithin and outside the region; and of 
visitors received cUiring the current year is se\*eral pages long. 
Center conferences have been impressively frequent, serving hun- 
dreds of persons. Publications of the Center, such as the .syllabi 
and final reports of teacher training workshops, arc major docu- 
ments aimed at ( onnmnni ation. Wnh many of these activities, 
members of the evaluation team have been impressed by evidences 
of unusually high (juality in effective connuunication. The syllabi 
prepared for teacher training workshops, for example, >varrant 
national distribution as outstanding materials for teacher training. 

It seems clear that connuunication to improve adult basic 
education is a major accomplishment of the Center. As a bridge 
between Appalachian states and the rest of the nation, the Center 
is meeting an important need. This extensive comnumication 
element in the program is providing a two-way flow of ideas 
for improved .\liE, both in Appalachia and nationally. 

8. Amount of work com fjle ted— When the Center is viewed solely 
in terms of work completed, of definitely established accomplish- 
ments quite apart lor the moment from work in process, the 
results from so short a period of effort (the Center has been 
in existence lor less than three years) are impressive. Note, for 
example, the work completed in the following specific categories: 

a. Organization of the olhce: host university relations, facili- 
ties, staffing, business procedures. 

b. Modules established md fmictioning. 

c. Teacher education workshops, several kinds. 

d. Research studies completed. 

e. (iraduate program approved and functional. 

f. Local AliF program for Rowan County (Kentucky) adults 
operating imder Center auspices. 
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j». Rc( niitinciu radio and W |)a( ka.^c dcsijiiicd and in 
prodiK tio!i. 

h. Assistant c ^i\ni to Knninky with statewide evaliia- 
f ion. 

SugseJ^iio"*^ Iinprovenieni of ihe Clenter Headquarters 

I, Lonii^trvfn ,snl>lnyYl from a I'arirly of Aou/rrv— ^Mie reliance 
on sliort-teriii and on siii.nle-soun e linaiuio^ should be abandoned 
and rephned by lons-terin support (five years or lonj^er) iroin 
a variety ol soiiri es. 

a. llie host university, in turn supported by the State of 
Kentneky» should eontribiue sijj[nifi( autly loan Appalachian 
Center. Surely the education of adults in .Appalachian areas, 
iiH ludinj; KenUicky's own. is as worthy a (ause as are many 
others undertaken with public funds. .And surely the ediica- 
lion of adults is as lonipatible with the Tniversity's major 
purposes as < anipus undergraduate aii<l j^raduate work. Now 
that this institution has betoine a luiiversi.iy and is in a 
period of iii'ilsition from a college to a true uniNersity, an 
ac( eptance of snpptjrt of a niininunn program b)r the Center 
woidd aflirm to the faculty aii<l to the public the new 
stature of Morehead State rniversity. To fail to take thi.s 
step now that the CeiUer lias demonstrated the validity of 
it purposes and pro<>ani would be tantamount to a retreat 
in a transition process. It may be necessary lor the Center 
to adjirst its program to the "minimmir' supported by the 
Cniversity for a brief period of lime, in order to esiablisli 
itself as an independent Center available to a variety of 
Fuiul-somTes. 

b. 1 he n^le, and the name, of the Center mij^ht well be 
modified to reded a less limited inter-a^ency liaisrn. keeping, 
of comse. the hx lis on adult human develop. nent which is 
the ultimate purpose of AHK. Imiicaiive oi i -ooressively 
broader tliinkin^ about scope, the name could become Appa- 
lachian .Adult Kdutation Cemer (A.AKC): Appalachian Adult 
Development Center (AADC): Appalachian Adult Center 
(AAC): or even Appalachian Center (AC), l^'/ iiise University 
identification may yield the greatest acacUiiiic freedom, ad- 
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\ain;ij^cs may !)c <lcii\al lioui a name like Morcliead 
Appalat liiaii Cciilcr (M AC). In any case, iUv name is at host 
onlv svml)()li( . Kundamcnlally, ilic Center should he helped 
lo a( hievc a period ol siahle, en(hn ini; exisiem e. 

(. Kor iis own uell-hein,^;. the n.i ional AHK ettort shonkl 
(erlainlv relorni iisell, makin;^ lh(* necessary adjnslmeins in 
legislation and :e<;idalion lo permit lon^ ierni j'ranis heyond 
a single vear and ( ontiinied support h)r ( enters where nselul 
pools ol man-pouei and know-how have heen established 

1!. Xr((l lor l)rojr(i'Snl)lH)rt rrseurrh-'VUv. Center's role in re- 
seardi slioidd he reconsidered. With ^reat respec t lor "pnre" re- 
seaidi. ii is snt>);ested thai the Ce!\ter needs projert-siipport le- 
search more than it needs relatively independent and pure re- 
search. I'or example, l)eh)re another project in recrnitment is 
aj)pro\ed, Ceiner statt should supply ilie Direetor with a staff 
paper on the statns ol reciiiitment in the region and the nation 
(methods irsed. pereentaj^e ol tan^et popidation readied, innovative 
efforts inidertaken. anci results therelrotn). Keseareh independent 
of Cienter projec ts shoidd he separately linuled, and it may he that 
Ceiiter manpower eannot he afforded h)r unrelated researeh even 
thoi't^h sepaiatelv finuled. 

.1 Iinl)Yovv({ r//.vv /n/;/(///o//- Dissemination shoidd he improved. 
'I'heeffeetivenrssof the Ceiner in c onimnnic atioii has already heen 
noted: hnt other means of dissemination are also inj^ently needed. 
The need is oreat h>r systematic reports of Center projec ts— a 
companion effort at the eonc Insion o! piojeets to the projeet sup- 
port-research reeoinnjended at the planning; sta}»;e of projects. This 
type of dissemination mioht he designated as projec't-di.sseniina- 
tion, althf)ngh somewhat broader scope for the \vork is intended. 
A Center publication series is snggested, as an example, pidling 
together < in rent ^tatirs. proposals lor improvement, research and 
demonstration findings, jid reconnnended practices on such 
.selec ted topics as re( rnitment of students, employed and voluntary 
aides, and improving tne cpiality of living through ABK. Other 
devices merit consideration: promotional articles (as opposed to 
pine research) in professional jomnals; development of an ABE 
newsletter or journal; and in-service training materials which can 
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be supplied to j»i(m))s of teachers, adtnitiistraiors. and others. 
As a genet al prinJple. no deinonstiation projeet should he de- 
veloped uithom substantial plans lor dissemination. 

4. lu'icrr inojnts joUowrd throufi^h more complctcly-U seems 
likely that the Center should luidertake fewer ptojeets, hut do 
them more intensively. This suggestion is telated to others here- 
the need lor l)etter haekgtomid researeh before ptojec ts arc under- 
taken; and the need for l)etter evaluation and dissemination 
after projects are completed. Taken together, these suggestions 
focus on the (luality of ptojects, including their significance, 
the resoutces put into them, and the h)ng-tange and wide-ranging 
advantages ch awn Itom thetn. 

5. More selective module ?rrr///////^v//-Related to the previous 
item is the suggestion that, henceforth, module recruitment (as 
this strategy is c ontiiiued) become mote analytical, more selec tive, 
less opportunistic. It is understandable that opportimistic selection 
of module projects has been necessary until now, and must con- 
tinue to some extent, lint some shift in this phase toward a 
"hard line" may now be possible. This teconnnendation is not 
intended in any way as a criticism of the people selected as 
module directors and workers. Rather, it is a proposal to strength- 
en the process of selecting topics for module work. 

(). Imf)r(nied ititerstalf rf;»M//M^///Vr///o//— Interstaff connnunication 
can probably be improved to some extent. Hmnan relationships 
within the staff seem outstandingly good, but group problem-solv- 
ing seems inadecpiatc lo the point that Center efficiency is reduced. 
Changes in stafi meetings shoidd l)e made in order to help solve 
this problem. I hv possil)ility of devoting some time to group pro- 
cess training may be worth exploring. 

7. Exjuoided role for Hoard of /;/rr. /or.s-The role of the lioard 
of nirectors of the Center should be expanded. The Board now 
has almost no opportunity to give advice, to admonish, or to 
assist in cteative problem-solving for the Center. Its only roles 
are apparently to listen and to become informed about the 
Ce.tter. Perhaps at the beginning the restriction of the lioard 
.) these two roles was justified. Now. however, to avoid a waste 
of talent new functions should be formulated. 
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8, Closer lies hrlxcrnt iUnilcr and Ihiivi'rsiiy—VxicWvwi support 
ol' the Center l)y llie host iiisiituiioii has ahcady noted. 
l)Ut the lime may l)c at hand h)r the iranshuion ol cvicU'iit j^ood- 
U'ill into iiurcascd doMars and into (h)Scr inicrwcavini*' ol Center 
and TniNersity interests. Several possihiliiies seeni lo warrant 
exploration. 

a. The appropriateness ol i»()o(h old-lashioned, hard cash from 
the Tniversily Tor this etfort at luiinan (le\elopinent has been 
noted earlier. 

1). feadiinj;' duties undertaketi by Center staff, if not already 
supported linaneially by tlie TniNersity. should lie. 

e. reachini*' roles ol Center statF, with related selection, 
salary, and promotions, may need to be integrated nioie hilly 
with i()llcfi[e and departnu'iit programs. Joint appointments 
and temne problems may be moie easily solved by sueh co- 
operation. 

(1. Possil)ly an institutional advisory lonunitlee ran strength- 
en some oF the Cciiter-l ■niversity ties. 

I he ol)jeetive in efforts to tie the Center into university life 
should be to "institutionalize** the Center to the \y.)\\\{ where 
it gains long-term Hnaneial and per.soimel stability and security 
without crippling its capacity to pursue a unicjue on canipus and 
off-campus mission. 

THE MODULES 

During the curreiu year. l!)<)i)-70, thirteeti modules are operating 
with funds derived in part through the .Appalachian Adult Basic 
Education Demonstration CeiUer. Two ol the modules are located 
in Kentucky; two in Alabama; two in Mississippi; and one in each 
of seven additional states. Ol the thirteen states containing .Appalachian 
counties, oidy Feiuisvlvania. lemie.ssee. and North Carolina do not 
have modules this year. 

In each ol the modules, one or t^v'o imiovaiions can be identified 
which are the hx iis ol' .AAHKDC attciuion. N'iewed IVom this stand- 
point, the learning laljoratory is the most rrcc{uent innovation, six 
of the mochdes usitig lutuls \ov this purpose. Two ol these six are 
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cleinonstratinj; ihc virmrs ol nu)l)ik\ as opposed to lixal-location, learn- 
ing laboratories. Improved recruitment of students is being sougbl 
in tbree modules. At two modules, paraprofessionals are tbe major 
focus of attention: ai two others. interagen( y cooperation; and at two 
modules, specific life interests (driving an automobile, typing) are being 
used to achieve adult basic education. Home instruction, instruction 
through a community-school program, televised instruction, and a 
weekly newspaper prepared specifically for .Appalachian adults who 
have \im reading ability are major projects at individual niodides. 
Table I presents a list of the modules. 

.\ny effort to identify the major problem or problems under study 
in each of the modules is fraught with danger. Partly because field 
demonstration and research are seldom easily controllable as to inter- 
vening f'ac tors: and partly becairse the beadcjiiarters staff asks for data on 
concomitant factors, a nmnber of the modides can best be described 
as focusing on a broad spec trum of fac tors. Under such c:ircimistances. 
it is diflicidt to say ^vhat is being demonstrated, or whdt factor is 
inider research investigation. Kven when success is achieved in these 
many-faceted situations, the construe tive lac tors contributing to success 
are hard to select out of the total pattern of factors. On the other 
hand, in some of the modides the contributions of clearly-identified 
innovations are being pin-pointed precisely, \vith important implica- 
tions for the region and the nation. 

Regardless of how the modides may be organized, their value 
as vehicles for demonstration and research cannot in most instances 
be appraised yet. Half of tbe currently operational modides began only 
this year, and in some instances the beginning occurred late in this 
fiscal year. 

Exciting results are beginning to flow from the older projects, 
however, now that two or more full years of work is being completed. 
Rather than describe each module separately and evaluate each sep- 
arately, a set of qjeneral comments applicable in varying degree to 
many or all modules was prepared for this report. Notes applicable 
to individual modules were assembled from personal visits to modules 
and from module reports and conversations widi module personnel. 
The gencrali/aticms agreed upon by the members of the evaluation 
team are as follows: 

1. Module stratefTy-''l\\c concept of demcmstration and rcsearc:Ii 
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TABLE 1 


MODULE LOCATION AND EMPHASIS 


Location 


Problems Under Study 


Alabama (near (.reck) 


Mobile learning laboratory. 


Alabama ((ladscii) 


Learnir^o laboratory; TV as recrniiment 


. — 


and instrnt tioiial device. 


(Icovf^ia 


Best stalling;* practices lor 




rec riiitmeiU ol stndcMits. 


Kcimicky (SoiitluMst) 


Life need (driver edncation) as 


• 


cnrricnbnn dev'irr* 


Kciunc ky (\ aiurbiirj») 


Interasfiuy cooperation: 




leariiiiio' la 1 )ora torv 


Maryland 


Ijile need ^tVtlinc^ r iirrir iitmn 




device. 


— — ^ — . 

Mississippi (I'upcio) 


Mobile learning; laboratory. 


Mississippi ( riipelo) 


Weekly ne\v.spaper lor bej^inninj^ 




readers, Afjfjalachia Xncs, 


New York 


AHK in connminity .scliool projrrams. 


Obio 


Learning; laboratory; reernitmcnt; 




and para-prol'essioiKils lor home 




instrnction. 


Soiitb (iarolina 


Intera^^ency phinning via 




"conminnication catalyst". 


V^irginia 


Piirii-prolessionals ;is ( oiniselor- 




aides. 


Wcsi \'ir}>iiiia 


I.onj; range lollow-npol AHK .students. 



through modules loaited in the field tiiroiighoui liie region is 
sound, exciting, and prodiK five. It has merit politically and educa- 
tionally. It may enable the U.S. Oihce ol Kdueation to justify, 
even under present regulatif)ns, stahle long-term funding of some 
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portion ol App.iliu liiaii Center :i( tivitics without violation of its 
policy of short-tcrni liUKliiig loi spn iiic projec ts. 

Ohjcctisc c'sidciKT iti support of the clccriitrali/atioii provided 
throiii»h iiuxhile straiei»v is ahcadv asailahlc. from responses to 
cpiestioiis ahont the "spread elleet * of module activities within the 
various Aj)pidachian states. It is. of (oiirse. too early to expect 
cxteiisi\e evideiK e--niie uinst look to sneh models as the a,i;rienl- 
tural experiment stations and the development of a<;rienl /arc over 
the j)ast hnndred years h)r indications of the jnoj^ress j)ossil)le 
from a well snpported halance of centralized and deeentrali/ed 
oroaiii/ation of research and demonstration. In the opinion of 
the stndv team, the module strategy deveh)ped by .AABKDC 
hasstrouf? theoretic al value, and is already proving itself practical- 
ly. 

2. Mtxtulr l)rrf()nn(ni(r-'V\\v mochiles are successfnl. in every 
dimension estahlished hy the federal government or otherwise 
reasonahle to expect of them. This is not to say that niodnle 
outcomes might not he hetter: hut the total result of module 
operation to date deserves emlursiastic apj)roval. V\o\\\ visits to 
modules and from other evidence, it is clear that (a) exciting 
innovations would never have heen demonstrated in their present 
settings without the ( lenter- .Module apparatus (as in (ieorgia, 
where i*;cligenous recruiters have proven their value); (b) .sharply 
improved adult basic education at the modules has resulted from 
module operations (module data ftilly docmnents enlargements of 
.service): (c ) the pioneering elforts of inochdes have markedly 
effected iheir home stales, (resj)onses from state direc tors of adult 
education in Aj)palac hia clearly testify to this spread): and (d) 
the spread elfec t of module oj)eratic)US on a regional and national 
basis is potentially great. 

rhr '\\l))nul'rlfr(r^ f>j module Inojrcfs-^l Uv spread-effect of 
module operations is worthy of partictilar commendation. The 
module concept seems espec ially well-suited to permeation of 
routine practices in the field with promising innovations. Kvidence 
from module direc tors and fiom stale directors of adult education 
indic ates thai modide ac tivities have been influential without ex- 
ception throughou! iheir states-presumably in non-Appalachian 
sections of states as well as in Appalachian sections. The impact 
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of module projects adoss sialc lines within Appalachia, and na- 
tionwide, is less easy to trace; hut il innovations are capable 
of infUience within slates they may well he capahle of influence 
elsewhere. parti( ularly when the shariiii* of ideas regionally and 
nationally during C'enter conferences and through reports pro- 
vides opportunity for continuous conuuunicaiion. An earlier ob- 
servation deals with impro\ enients still needed in the dissemina- 
tion phase of Clenter activity. 

4. Moilnle idrtitifiaitiofi (Uid project drlc^at ion—An "oppor- 
tunistic'' approach has been previously identified as somewhat 
characteristic of module selection to date, and hence of the selec- 
tion of the innovations to he demonstrated in the field. This 
approach wTiTi probably advisable to launch a program cpdckly, 
under pressure of U.S. Oflice of Education policies for short-term 
(one to three years) suppcM t. Furthermore, the approach may have 
been adecpiate echic ationally as an initial attac k on problems. 

The time has come to take two steps on module selec:tion. 
First, topics now rather extensively demonstrated should be phased 
out and experience uith them should be reported in nationally 
available summaries of findings. Second, ne^^• or persistently- 
troublesome topics which are deemed especially cruc:ial or promis- 
ing should he identified and receptive modules should be sought 
to work on them. Topics on which die Center should now 
be able to publish definitive treatments include learning lab- 
oratories for adults; recruitment of students; and the use of in- 
digeonus paraprofessionals as employees. The chapters of this re- 
port suggest many topics ^^•luc:h seem \vorthy of exploration in 
a new series of modules. Hefore any new topic: is undertaken, 
the importance of adecpiate background research by headquarters 
staff on the topic has already been emphasized. It will always 
be necessary, of coinse, to be assured of enduisiastic interest among 
Icjcal personnel l)eforea new module is established. 

5. Liniitatioti of module ljurf)0ses— In future module selection, 
confusion of objectives and lack of sharp focus as to purpose 
can probably be mitigated somewhat. Pure single-factor research 
and demonstration is not likely to occur in field situations; but 
modules which haNe either no unicpie feature beyond overall 
good practice, or too many unicjue features, are not likely to 
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usclul (oiu lusions. I'lu- duicnt praciicc ol Iiaving several 
modules at work on the same problem seems advaiuaj^eous, per- 
mittiii}; an exploradon ol several laeels of a problem simuliaiieous- 
ly and imreasiii^ the prospers ol disseminaiion lor siucesslid in- 
novalious. In ea( li module, liowe\er. the iimovaiion under study 
should be preeisely identdied. 11 two or nu)re nuxbdes work 
with the same innoNaiion, results will be more persuasive beeause 
the samplinj;; ol lield situations will be larger. The use ol several 
modules lor work on a seleeied topic also bas tbe advania,ne ol' re^ 
(UKin,u; the ranj^^e ol' etl'ort recpiired ol the beacUjuariers staff, 
without redueing the involvement oi persons regi(mally in tbc 
Clcnter program. 

(). FAHilautiou oi module o/;/W7/T'rv-Kxiensive efforts at the Cen- 
ter beadcpiariers have been devoted to data eolleetion and otber 
modes of evaluation ol module efforts. A eonmiendable effort lias 
l)een sustained to provide acrountability. II' future modules de- 
velop around fewer topics more careful ly selected several im- 
provements beyond the present exce.K'Mii efforts may be possible 
in evaluation proce lures. 

First, the identification of what is bemg measured will be more 
evident. Second, the research support preliminary to approval of 
a module should have provided better base-line data prior to 
the introduction of an innovation. Third, plans can be made 
to secure comparative data from iocation.> which do not introduce 
the innovaticm. so that the effect of irrelevant factors (normal 
growth of adult education resulting from better roads, tor ex- 
ample) can he screened out. It may even be possible to screen 
out gains resulting from the "Hawthorne Kffeci'\ tbe stimulus 
of experimentation regardless of what new factors are introduced, 
by the use of comparison data. It may be that some modules 
sliould be selected to woik with the Center solely to act as 
comparison locatioirs. 

7. Snpjdementary datihcolUrtion from modttlrs-TUt: nuMnbers of 
the evaluation team were not bdly persuaded of the values of col- 
lecting supplementary data from each module, descriptive of the 
total module program but not pertinent to tfie innovation under 
study at the module, riieorelical jusiitication lor this method of 
insuring total program development is unclersiandable: but several 
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disaclvantagi's flow Iroui the policy. Modulo staffs are excessively 
engaged in papei-wovk; tlie liead(|iiarteis staff devotes inordinate 
amounts of time to tlic process; and al)ove all, tlic identity 
and offoit of tlie truly innovative Factor or factors is in danger 
of l)eing neglected. 

8. Lcad lime far module idfulification and lunding-The develop- 
ment and funding of educational projec ts under federal auspices 
in recent years has too often f)een delayed and tfien hasty. In 
the Appalachian Center, project deselopment and suf)sequent fun- 
ding have heen delayed and then hasty to tfie point of serious 
distortions in program development. Modules to l)egin July 1 of 
tfie 1969-70 fiscal year were still heing approved and funded after 
jaiuiary 1, 1970. Serious problems and inadequacies in program 
planning, staffing, public relations, and otherwise are inevitable 
under these circumstances. If long-term funding arrangements 
were established through these tardy beginnings, the delays would 
not! I)e so disturbing; but when funding runs only from year 
to year a delay at the beginning is likely to prevent the achieve- 
ment of program objectives. Earlier, longer-term funding and 
module approval is urgently needed. 
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C^haptei IV 

Summary And Recommendations 

In this final sirtioii ol this report, thi- most important summary 
slatciufnts and riTomiiii-ndations ol the report arc asscmhlfd and orj^an- 
izfd for those who wish a (juiek di^i'st ol the entire report. Additional 
details lor those readers who are interested may he drawn Ironi earlier 
sections ol the report. Irom tho reh-rnue document With Rcfercme 
to A\)\)(ilu(hi(i, and Iron., -vaiisc ripis and tapes ol the Specialists' 
Conh-rence uliicli are availahle ai 'ii; AABKIK; headquarters in 
Morehead. 

Ill presenting a .summary and recoiiiiiieiiduions. it is appropriate 
to return to the .sets ol (picstions |.repare(l in evahiativ: and then 
in developmental h)riii and posed at the hegiiiiiin^ oi'-'the study 
The evaluation (piestioiis. and their aii.swe.J ;.s perceived hy the 
evaluation team, follow. 

EVALUATIVE CONCXUSIONS 

Question: Are Center projects worthy of support, in terms of social 
significance for adult education in Appalachia? 

An'-.wer: Yes. in varving ('.ei^iees depending on the project. Research 
projects hy Clenn-r -.tidf (f.)i example, the mountain dialect stndy. and 
the study of relationships hec. c'eii isohuion and education); and the 
inodulr piojecLs uiiiili li.<vc lulp<(l to pimiuce 77/r Aj)fml(uhian News, 
indigenous paia-prolc-sioiiai .Nerv.< ct. and home instruction are notably 
tuned to the needs of Ap'- ' «( iiia. On.'.-i project.s. such as tlio.se which 
have explored learning lahoi .juries and teaching-by-typing have social 
sig.iificaiicr. but (.•)uld l>a\c oeeii spoiis'Med as well outside Appalachia 
as within it. ■■• degree of social sigiii(,caiii e in projects undertaken 
is not always well do( niueiited ai ihe C'.ciiter-lience our recommenda- 
tion that the re.seaich program of the Center be I'lined to what 
we have called "project-support" re.seat c li. 

Question: Is the headquarters office of the Center organizti* and 
o|>erated effectively? 

An.swor: Yes. it is unusually well oigani/ed and operated. The .sugges- 
tions ^vliuh aie ma'lc ic fiituie development of this phase are 
designed only as .sii|)|)iemeiits to an .dread * ex( client situation. 
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Que3tion: Does the Center originate, develop, and supervise its field 
projects (modules) effectively? 

Answer: Supervision is exceptionally fine, but origination and de- 
velopment lia\e sutfcred Iroin the expediencies necessary during tiie 
set-up period oF organi/.ational development. The C'.cntcr is now in 
a position, given continued stable support, to select and develop mo- 
dules more effectively. 

Question: Are the field projects (modules) succeeding in attaining their 
objectives? 

Answer: Yes. notably so in several instances. This answer must be 
hedged in \arious respects, however. In the first place, only half 
the field projects have had time to attain their objectives. The remaining 
projects are just beginning their work. Furthermore, it is not always 
dear what objectives are to be attained, although the Center nuist 
be credited with a major emphasis on this issue. The difliculty can 
be illustrated in part by asking. ''What is the objective when demon- 
strating a learnnig laboratory?** Is it to show that more adults will 
study in a learning laboratory than in a conventfonal classroom? Or 
that those who study in a laboratory will learn faster? Or that new 
types of adults will be attracted to study? Or simply that the laboratory 
can teach equally well with less cxpcnditinc for highly qualified teach- 
ers? Selection among such alternative objectives as these has not always 
been accomplished. Beyond this, even where objectives are established, 
data-gathering designs have not alwa>s been adequate in Center projects 
to permit generalizations about attainment of objectives. These are 
all problems which can be attacked to advantage in future Center 
activities. 

In another sense, it is dear that field projects are succeeding 
in attaining their objectives. If objectives are stated in terms of spread- 
ing preferred piactices. developing leadership, focusing public attention 
on the imdereducatcd, and expanding relationships among adult educa- 
tors—all stated objectives of the total Center enterprise— then success 
in the attainment of objectives is fully evident. 

DEVELOPMENTAL CONCLUSIONS 

Turning next to the devclopn)ental questions and their answers, 
the following summary and recommendations are supported by the 
evaluation team. 



Question: To what tasks should the Center devote its resources in order 
that its impact through adult education be of the highest |>os8ible social 
significance in Appalachia? 

Answer: Kroin With Rrfrrrncr to ApluiUuhia, and I'rom ihc Special- 
ists' Coni'cvemc, a iuiinl)cr ol approaches have eincrt'ccl ol potential 
high relevance lor adult basic education in Appalachia. The Center 
staff will need to make choices amonj;' these possible tasks lor future 
development, and will need to assure itsell by thorough project-support 
research of the iniportaiue of the topics it selects. In rough order-of- 
iniportance in the judgment of the evaluation team, the tasks of 
maxinunn social significance are: (a) to build academic instruction 
around content which can contribute to the improvement of the quality 
ol' living in .\ppalachia— content pertaining to both rural and urban 
life, forestry, recreation, welfare, child care, nutrition, and migration; 
(b) to reach the younger adults; (c) to develop coordinated pro- 
grams which combine education with health services, child care, em- 
ployment, transportation, and improved family life; (d) to develop 
differentiated programs for the different types of adult populations, 
ranging from the hard-core alienated to the progressive and ambitious; 

(e) to experiment with total-family and total-neighborhood education; 

(f) to create programs which svill attract and hold males; (g) to attempt 
"piggy-backing" of adult education into traditional activities of tlie 
mountaineers-church, nuisic, crafts, s 'ciali/ing; (h) to create enti;ely 
new models of education for experimental purposes, as different as 
possible from conventional schooling, perhaps copied from Scouting, 
the CJrange. or the Peace Corps; (i) to develop firmer weddings be- 
tween educational advancement and employn\ent, notably through job 
placement following education; (j) to demonstrate ways of forming al- 
liances with local power figures (politicians, for example) which facili- 
tate improved programs of adult education. 

Question: How can the internal organization and operation of the 
Center be improved? 

Answer: The Center headcjuarters is already outstanding in organiza- 
tion and operation. Additional steps which are recommended for still 
l)etter organi/aticm and operation consist of (a) securing long-term 
financial support, in contrast to the present year-to-year support; (b) 
seeming support Irom a variety of sources, in contrast to the present 
reliance on the T.S. Office ol F.ducaticm exclusively; (c) persuading 
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the U.S. Ollice ol KdiK atioii to iiiodily its policies in order to continue 
Ions-range support to the Center, perhaps on the basis of constantly 
changing modules; (d) reieiving substantial support directly from 
Moreliead Slate Tniversity: (e) changing iis name to symbolize gieater 
diversity in goals and in sponsorship: (f) shifting from "pure" to 
**project-support" research: (g) vigorously improving disseiMination, 
so that no project will be developed without substantial plans for 
dissemination: (h) focusing efforts iiflfle intensively on fewer topics 
at any one time; (i) improving staff problem-solving practices; (j) 
expanding the role of the Board of Directors to include greater 
participation by the Board in policy determination for the Onter; 
and (k) strengthening the non-monetary, as well as the monetary, 
ties between the Center and Moreliead State Univrsity, 

Question: How can the origination, development, and supervision of 
field projects (modules) by the Center be improved? 

Answer: The supervision of held projects by the headquarters staff 
is excellent in quality, although not intensive quantitatively. Tlie 
origination and development of projects, however, require major atten- 
ti(m. Suggestions in this report, identifying potential high-priority 
projects, may assist with the problem of origination. It will still 
be necessary to locate field staffs interested in becoming modides for 
selected projects. 

Question: What steps can be recommended for each of the field projects 
(modules) so that successful attainment of objectives may be more 
promptly and more fully achieved? 

Answer: Recouimendations for individual modules have not been 
prepared, but general recommendations applicable to all future mo- 
dules have been formulated. Greater clarity in the identification and 
isolation of objecti\'es, followed by more adequate evaluation using 
base data and controlled comparisons, are the beginning points for 
insuring the attainment of objectives and tl^ * assessment of attainment. 

It is well to recogni/.e that '^successful attainment of objectives'* 
will not always require the use of baseline data or controlled com- 
parisons. For example, if the objecti\e of a field project is to demon- 
strate the usefulness of televi.sion as a teaching device, it is only 
necessary to show that some adults will become consumers of adult 
education by television. Frequently, however, relative or comparative 
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uscluliuv; o\ puunluic ol iiistnu tioii over others is the issue, 
luakiivi; hiise data aiul controlled eoinparisoiis statistieally neeessary. 

GENERAL CONCLUSION 

Hie evaluation team liiids the Appahu hiaii Adult liasie Kdu( ation 
neinoustratiou CeiUer uorthv ol hij»h praise in many aspects ol' its 
otforl. Considering; the short span ol time in which it has existed, 
the a(((nnplishments ol the Center are conunendahle iu scope and 
in (piality. The various projects ol the Center have impressed members 
ol the evaluation team who have visited them as j^enerally imaj^inative 
in desit;ii and stinuilatini; to the eiuire field of adult education. 

Our major concern is that the Center shall, now thu it is established, 
have ade(}uate opportunity to lake advantage in the next Tew years 
ol the j;roundwork which has been laid thus tar ihroush considerable 
governmental expense and human ingeiniity. Our major concern is 
thus with lederal and regional lunding policies, lor over them, rather 
tluui o\er the potential ol the Center, hangs the laij^est question 
mark concerning the luture development of creative innovation for 
adult basic education. 

Federal policy has been enlightened in its initial support or the 
Center concept, and of the concepts of leadership development, demon- 
stration, and innovation generally. Now, enlightenment in federal pol- 
icy consists of providing security and stability for \vork \vhich needs to 
continue. In terms of the magnitude of the adult education problem, 
the federal government has little enough money at best. The money 
Avhich is available should go where maximum outputs can be antici- 
pated. The Appalachian Center is clearly in position, now, to return 
significant out-puts cm luture invt^stments. 
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